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"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

by 

JAMES  ABBOTT 


Radio  Talk  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  over  WGN 
February  12,   1930 


(This   address   was   given   under  the  auspices  ot  the 
Chicago   Anthropological  Society.) 


High  on  the  scroll  of  fame  are  writ  the  names 
of  two  great  Americans.  Each  was  the  central 
figure  in  a  crisis,  when  the  fate  of  humanity  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Such  men  appear  at 
rare  intervals — not  oftener  than  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  The  18th  century  produced  but  one  Wash- 
ington; the  19th,  but  one  Lincoln. 

Each  was  the  master  mind  of  a  momentous 
movement.  The  two  movements  had  points  in 
common,  but  the  ends  sought  were  distinct.  One 
was  to  give  birth  to  a  nation;  the  other,  to  save 
that  nation  from  destruction. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  a  protest  against 
unjust  taxation.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  a 
struggle  for  self-government,  without  interfer- 
ence from  others. 

What  a  galaxy  of  revolutionary  heroes  there 
was.  Franklin,  the  philosopher;  Jefferson,  the 
scholar;  John  Adams  and  Hancock;  Samuel 
Adams  and  Warren;  Carroll  and  Mason;  Ran- 
dolph and  Israel  Putnam;  Ethan  Allen  and  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne, — puritans  and  cavaliers  united 
for  a  common  cause. 

Scarcely  had  the  camp  fires  of  the  Revolution 
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died  out,  when  there  began  to  burn,  fitfully  at 
first  and  then  blaze  with  alarming  fury,  the 
flames  of  another  fire  which  baffled  the  states- 
manship of  Webster  to  put  it  out.  African  sla- 
very was  thrust  into  the  arena  of  American  poli- 
tics. The  issue  was  so  plain  it  required  no  dia- 
gram. It  was  a  conflict  as  inevitable  as  it  was 
irresistible. 

Clay  with  his  masterful  eloquence  might  seek 
a  compromise,  but  blood  had  been  sprinkled  in 
the  face  of  the  people,  and  he  could  do  no  more 
than  delay  the  fatal  hour.  The  voice  of  freedom, 
stifled  for  the  moment,  broke  into  a  loud  cry 
heard  far  and  near.  Slowly  the  opposing  forces 
advanced  toward  each  other.  There  was  less  and 
less  of  middle  ground.  The  mysterious  descent 
upon  Harper's  Ferry  rang  out  like  a  fire-bell 
sounded  in  the  night.  Greek  was  meeting  Greek. 
The  conflict  was  at  hand. 

All  great  movements  have  their  fore-runners, 
— men  aflame  with  enthusiasm,  reckless  as  to 
means  and  regardless  of  consequences.  They  are 
those  in  advance  of  their  time,  willing  to  bear 
the  obloquy  "ere  the  cause  bring  fame  and  pro- 
fit, and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just." 

Lincoln's  fore-runner  was  John  Brown.  Vir- 
ginia hanged  him,  and  a  million  bayonets  flashed 
in  the  sunlight.  The  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
where  human  beings  had  been  bought  and  sold 
like  cattle,  was  plowed  o'er  and  o'er  with  the 
blood-red  share  of  war. 

I  remember  old  John  Brown.  Late  in  the  50's 
I  lived  in  Tabor,  Iowa,  a  station  of  the  under- 
ground railroad.  It  was  a  new  town,  and  all  the 
settlers  except  one  were  abolitionists.  After  his 
raid  on  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  I  saw  Brown  with 
his  rescued  slaves  come  into  Tabor,  where  they 
found  sympathy  and  aid.  His  outfit  looked  like  a 
load  of  hay,  but  it  was  a  hollow  frame,  and  inside 
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were  the  rescued  slaves.  After  the  negroes  had 
been  fed,  clothed  and  armed,  Brown  started  with 
them  for  Canada.  He  had  not  much  more  than 
got  away  before  the  marshal  came  after  him.  The 
people  in  town  would  not  give  the  marshal  food, 
shelter  or  information.  My  father  was  an  old- 
time  democrat — the  only  one  in  the  village.  He 
took  the  marshal  in,  gave  him  something  to  eat, 
and  a  place  to  sleep  in  the  chamber  de  luxe.  Said 
chamber  consisted  of  loose  boards  laid  down  on 
joists  in  the  upper  story,  and  reached  by  a  ladder. 
I  slept  in  the  opposite  corner.  About  midnight  I 
was  awakened  by  a  commotion,  and  learned  that 
the  neighbors  were  after  the  marshal,  whom  they 
bound,  gagged,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  rode 
on  a  rail  out  of  town,  where  he  was  told  that  fugi- 
tive slave  laws  were  not  enforced  in  Tabor. 

The  republican  convention  of  1860,  held  in  Chi- 
cago, was  a  remarkable  gathering  of  men,  all 
united  in  their  opposition  to  slavery,  but  united 
as  to  nothing  else.  All  shades  of  opinion  were 
present,  from  the  radical  abolitionist  down. 
Among  the  delegates  was  Horace  Greeley,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  dipped  his  pen 
in  gall  and  wormwood  when  he  flayed  his  politi- 
cal enemies,  the  democrats.  It  was  Greeley  who 
said  that  not  all  democrats  were  horse-thieves  but 
that  all  horse-thieves  were  democrats,  and  after- 
wards became  their  candidate  for  president. 

After  a  few  ballots  Lincoln  was  chosen,  While 
the  tumult  was  on  in  that  convention,  what  was 
he  doing  at  his  home  in  Springfield?  He  milked 
the  cow,  cleaned  the  stable,  chopped  the  firewood, 
and  went  to  the  grocery  for  the  day's  supplies, 
which  he  carried  home  in  a  basket. 

I  remember  the  soul-stirring  campaign  of  1860, 
with  Douglas  as  one  of  the  candidates.  The  sup- 
porters of  Lincoln  were  called  fanatics,  black  re- 
publicans,  negro-worshippers  and  woolies.      His 


opponents  said  he  could  split  rails,  but  could  not 
split  the  union. 

After  his  election  four  months  elapsed  before 
he  could  assume  office.  Meantime,  Sumter  was 
fired  on  and  11  states  seceded,  while  Buchanan 
sat  in  the  White  House  and  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  North  had  already  been  disarmed, 
and  the  South  prepared  to  set  up  the  Confede- 
racy. Well,  did  Lincoln  say,  on  leaving  home  for 
the  capital,  that  he  was  confronted  with  a  greater 
task  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Washington. 

In  February,  1861,  I  saw  Lincoln  as  he  passed 
through  Hudson,  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  be  inaugur- 
ated. The  presidential  train  consisted  of  a  little 
old-fashioned  wood-burning  engine  with  flaring 
smoke-stack,  and  one  passenger  coach,  about  as 
big  as  one  of  our  street-cars.  He  came  out  and 
spoke  a  few  words.  What  they  were  I  could  not 
remember,  but  I  do  remember  his  rugged  face, 
rather  loose-fitting  clothes  and  a  strong  clear 
voice.  I  have  seen  all  the  presidents  from  his 
time  down,  but  the  picture  I  cherish  above  all 
the  rest  is  that  of  the  great  emancipator. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  intercept  him  on 
his  journey  eastward,  but  disguised  and  in  a 
darkened  coach  at  night  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion. 

His  inauguration  was  simple,  but  the  occasion 
grave.  The  government  had  been  shaken  to  its 
foundation.  What  could  he  do  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos?  He  clearly  stated  that  he  had  nc  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  slavery  in  slates  where 
it  already  existed.  His  sole  object  was  to  save  the 
union. 

War  was  in  the  air,  but  his  closing  paragraph 
was  full  of  tender  pathos.  He  said :  "We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
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every  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 

When  he  took  office  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
on  him.  Kings  and  nobles,  aristocrats  and  schol- 
ars, statesmen  and  warriors,  surveyed  the  gaunt 
backwoodsman  in  his  calm  simplicity,  his  deter- 
mined self-reliance,  his  incorruptible  honesty,  as 
he  attempted  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  through  a 
channel  at  whose  peril  the  world  stood  aghast. 

The  nation  was  dissolving.  The  southern  states 
were  in  armed  rebellion.  In  the  North  there  was 
universal  despondency.  Among  his  advisers  there 
was  every  variety  of  opinion,  from  Greeley  who 
said  to  let  the  wayward  sisters  go  in  peace  to 
those  who  would  thrust  the  strong  arm  of  force 
against  all  in  opposition.   The  North  had  no  army. 

Europeans  expected  the  nation  to  disappear  like 
a  dream.  Eloquence  could  not  start  a  throb.  Di- 
plomacy could  not  save  the  flag.  Foreign  rulers 
affected  amusement  at  the  sight  of  an  uncouth 
frontiersman  assuming  the  burden  of  a  king. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
humble  lawyer  who  had  collected  three-dollar  fees 
in  his  office  at  Springfield  proposed  measures 
which  involved  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  He  pass- 
ed all  bounds  set  for  him,  and  the  luster  of  his 
accomplishment  will  shine  no  less  brightly  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years. 

Davis  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  there  was  a  general  demand  in  the 
North  for  compromise  to  stop  the  war.  A  furious 
clamor  arose.  Lincoln  was  reminded  that  he  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble ;  now  what  was  he  going  to 
do  about  it?  The  New  York  Herald  said  he  was 
a  sectional  candidate  whom  the  South  had  no 
part  in  selecting,  and  advised  him  to  throw  plat- 
form and  pledges  to  the  winds.     Business  was 
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frightened  out  of  its  wits.  Amid  it  all  he  remained 
steadfast  for  no  compromise. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  administration  he  had 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  cabinet  than  they  had  of 
him.  Seward  and  Chase  and  Stanton  were  in-  . 
tellectual  giants  used  to  the  ways  of  statecraft, 
but  in  all  the  critical  issues  of  the  day  the  fron- 
tier lawyer,  without  experience  as  an  executive, 
asserted  and  maintained  his  supremacy.  His  cab- 
inet had  culture,  but  Lincoln  had  the  good  sense, 
the  intuition,  the  practical  wisdom  which  finally 
won  not  only  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  but 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Through  all  the  welter  his  management  of  the 
affairs  of  state  runs  like  a  thread  of  gold.  [Never 
to  shield  himself  from  blame  did  he  withhold 
the  truth.  Surrounded  by  the  selfish,  he  was  the 
one  unselfish  soul.  Surrounded  by  dishonesty  and 
self-seeking,  his  integrity  was  never  questioned. 

On  April  1,  1861,  Seward  suggested  measures 
which  would  have  embroiled  us  in  strife  with 
Great  Britain.  He  had  accepted  the  post  as  sec- 
retary of  state,  supposing  that  he  would  be  the 
president  in  fact,  and  offered  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility off  the  president's  hands.  Lincoln,  tak- 
.  ing  no  umbrage,  said  "one  war  at  a  time,  if  you 
please,"  and  that  if  anything  were  done,  he  would 
have  to  do  it. 

He  was  besieged  by  hungry  office-seekers  clam- 
oring for  political  reward.  They  invaded  the 
White  House,  and  paraded  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk in  front.  The  onset  began  before  he  left 
Springfield.  Lincoln  said  he  could  not  make  a 
new  acqaintance  without  fear  of  his  being  an 
office-beggar.  Their  demands  became  so  insistent 
that  he  said  he  was  just  a  mile  from  hell,  that  be- 
ing the  distance  from  the  White  House  to  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

He  had  to  get  rid  of  Gen.  Scott,  Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers  as  he  was  called,  who  had  commanded 
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the  army  in  Mexico  in  1846,  but  had  long  out- 
lived his  usefulness.  He  had  to  get  rid  of 
McClellan  and  all  the  rest  before  he  found  Grant. 

The  generals  made  trouble.  Hooker  had  said 
the  country  needed  a  dictator.  Lincoln  gave  him 
the  command,  saying  it  was  not  because  of  this 
but  in  spite  of  it,  and  added,  "What  I  ask  of  you 
is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship." 

Wendell  Phillips,  the  famous  abolitionist,  had 
supported  Lincoln  for  election,  but  now  turned 
against  him  because  he  did  not  move  fast  enough 
in  getting  rid  of  slavery.  Phillips  poured  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath,  saying  Lincoln  and  Davis 
were  both  mad  and  determined  to  fight. 

New  York  City  threatened  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
free  port.  Lincoln  said  he  guessed  it  would  be  a 
long  while  before  the  front  door  would  be  the 
whole  nation. 

The  president  was  assailed  with  a  cyclone  of 
abuse.  Harper's  Weekly,  Frank  Leslie's  and  all 
the  other  illustrated  papers  ridiculed  him  without 
mercy.  He  was  accused  of  dishonesty  and  lack 
of  sincerity,  double-dealing  and  pandering  to  pub- 
lic fickleness. 

He  had  two  scorpions  in  his  basket,  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  and  Brick  Pomeroy,  editor  of  the 
LaCrosse  Democrat,  an  ultra  pro-slavery  paper. 
Pomeroy  likened  him  to  a  gorilla  because  he  was 
not  handsome.  But  Jeff  Davis  was  no  prize  beauty 
either,  and  Lincoln  could  give  him  all  sorts  of  odds 
on  kindness.  Lampooned  and  misrepresented  out 
of  all  measure,  he  never  lost  patience. 

Lincoln  had  his  faults,  but  they  only  draw  the 
hero  closer  to  our  hearts.  His  early  life  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  he  was  not.  We  do  not  want 
perfection  in  a  fellow  being;  he  would  be  un- 
natural.   Better  to  have  one  redeeming  fault. 

He  lived  to  enter  Richmond  in  triumph — not 
like  a  Roman  conqueror  with  the  blare  of  trum- 
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pets,  followed  by  the  spoils  of  war  and  captives  in 
chains,  but  humblest  of  them  all  he  received  the 
plaudits  and  prayers  of  the  people  as  he  rode  by. 
Those  in  Richmond  who  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  union  brought  out  the  old  flag  which  they  had 
kept  hidden  away,  and  wept  for  joy. 

He  lived  to  see  the  rebellion  crushed  and  Old 
Glory  restored  to  Sumter's  wall.  Well  might  he 
have  said  "Lord,  let  now  they  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
He  lived  until  Friday — Good  Friday,  the  same 
day  that  the  last  agonizing  cry  went  up  from  the 
cross  on  Calvary,  and  the  heroic  soul  took  its 
flight. 

His  enemies  forgot  that  they  had  despised  him, 
and  jeered  him,  and  hated  him.  They  forgot  his 
mistakes,  his  plodding  caution,  his  homely  ways. 
They  saw  in  the  vision  which  sudden  disaster 
often  brings  the  noble  outlines  on  which  he 
wrought.  They  realized  how  completely  he  had 
sunk  self  in  his  endeavor  to  save  the  union. 

In  May,  1831,  Lincoln  had  piloted  a  flatboat 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  there 
saw  African  slavery  in  all  its  hideousness.  He 
attended  a  slave  auction  where  a  comely  mulatto 
girl  was  offered  for  sale.  She  stood  on  the  auc- 
tion block,  and  had  to  undergo  a  thoroughly  phy- 
sical examination.  Bidders  pinched  her  flesh  and 
made  her  trot  up  and  down  to  see  if  she  were 
sound  of  wind  and  limb.  Lincoln  said,  "If  I  ever 
get  a  chance  to  hit  that  institution,  I  will  hit  it 
hard." 

"By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  The 
fruits  of  slavery  were  deeds  of  darkness.  It  had 
handcuffed  Christianity  and  festooned  the  cross 
with  chains.  It  had  throttled  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  It  had  passed  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
that  a  black  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect.     It  brutally  struck  down  Sum- 
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ner  in  the  Senate,  and  murdered  Lovejoy  at  Alton. 
It  hanged  John  Brown,  maintained  the  horrors  of 
Andersonville  prison,  and  massacred  the  defend- 
ers of  Fort  Pillow.  A  fitting  climax  that  it  should 
assassinate  a  president  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  lived  long  enough.  Far  happier  his  lot 
than  to  have  remained  to  be  wished  away,  to  see 
the  decay  of  his  faculties  and  witness  the  prover- 
bial ingratitude  of  a  republic. 

Taking  his  office,  despised,  his  feet  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  intrigue,  he  lived  to  complete  the 
task  when  he  called  a  people  to  arms.  He  lived 
to  conquer  malice  and  win  the  love  of  both  North 
and  South. 

And  when  he  laid  his  burden  down,  what  an 
outpouring  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  on  all  sides. 
As  his  cortege  passed  by,  Baltimore  opened  its 
doors  in  love,  where  before  it  had  attempted  to 
prevent  his  entry  into  Washington.  New  York, 
which  had  made  a  jest  of  his  life,  bowed  in  tears. 
For  a  thousand  miles,  along  a  route  strewn  with 
flowers,  his  tired  body  made  its  way  back  to  his 
beloved  prairie,  there  to  rest  until  resurrection 
morn. 

In  the  14th  century  a  Florentine  sculptor  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  colossal  statue  to  sur- 
mount a  grand  cathedral.  When  the  work  was 
finished  and  on  the  ground,  the  ropes  were  ad- 
justed and  the  covering  removed.  The  assembled 
multitude  jeered.  They  said  the  figure  was  out  of 
all  proportion.  But  as  the  ropes  tightened  and 
the  statue  rose  in  the  air,  the  multitude  was 
stilled ;  and  when  the  summit  was  reached,  the 
people  saw  the  work  at  its  proper  focal  length, 
revealed  in  all  its  beauty,  and  the  jeers  changed 
to  plaudits. 

So  Lincoln  has  receded  from  us  far  enough  that 
we  can  estimate  his  character  in  all  its  symetry 
and  grandeur.  He  was  great  in  many  ways.  He 
was  great  as  an  orator.    He  was  great  as  a  com- 
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mander  of  armies.  He  was  great  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  great  as  a  plain,  honest,  heroic  man. 

Polite  society  scoffed  at  him  because  he  had 
rough  hands  and  did  not  wear  gloves,  but  he 
thrilled  the  soul  with  utterances  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty. The  marvel  is  that  one  brought  up  among 
illiterate  people,  with  few  books  and  no  training 
except  self-training,  could  have  worked  out  a  style 
of  such  grace  and  clearness. 

What  could  be  plainer  than  his  statement  of 
the  slavery  question,  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand?  He  said,  "I  do  not  expect 
the  union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other." 

What  a  contrast  between  him  and  Everett  at 
Gettysurg!  Everett's  address  abounded  in  splen- 
did metaphor,  elegant  diction,  lofty  sentiment, 
clear  and  logical  reasoning.  It  was  a  masterpiece, 
lasting  nearly  two  hours.  When  Lincoln  arose 
there  was  the  usual  expectancy.  He  was  clear 
and  deliberate,  spoke  two  minutes,  and  sat  down 
amid  scant  applause.  Many  said  they  had  come 
to  hear  him  make  a  speech,  and  were  disap- 
pointed. Seward  said  he  was  sorry  for  him. 
Lincoln  himself  thought  he  had  made  a  failure. 

The  address  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  where 
it  was  placed  alongside  the  oration  of  Pericles  on 
the  heroes  of  the  Peloponessian  war.  The  Edin- 
burg  Review  and  London  Spectator  spoke  of  it 
in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Not  until  these  for- 
eign estimates  came  back  to  America  did  we  be- 
gin to  realize  the  beauty.  Now,  those  who  have 
basked  in  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  and  Pitt,  and 
Cicero,  and  Demosthenes,  nroclaim  the  Gettys- 
burg: address  the  gem  of  all  the  ages. 

His  last  inaugural  can  be  compared  to  noth- 
ing short  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
London  Times  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  sublime 
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state  paper  of  a  century.  He  said  "With  malice 
toward  none  and  charity  for  all"  —  bear  in  mind 
this  was  in  the  midst  of  war  with  all  its  hatred 
and  bitterness  —  "with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widows  and  orphans,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Lincoln  was  great  as  a  man  of  letters,  but 
greater  still  as  a  man  of  achievement.  With  mas- 
terful tact  the  captain  of  a  rustic  company  of 
volunteers  in  the  Blackhawk  war  began  to  organ- 
ize the  army  of  a  nation  and  to  direct  it  with  con- 
sumate  skill.  Sherman  said  Lincoln's  military 
view  was  remarkable  for  its  grasp  and  correct- 
ness. The  war  might  have  been  shortened  if 
Grant  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  had  appeared 
sooner.  These  generals  showed  themselves  mas- 
ters, but  Lincoln  had  a  habit  of  clearing  the  way 
for  those  who  gained  victories. 

Grant,  after  visiting  all  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
said  Lincoln  was  the  keenest  intellectual  force 
he  had  ever  met.  When  asked  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  opposition  to  Lincoln,  Grant 
said  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  enter 
into  such  competition;  that  he  owed  too  much 
to  Lincoln,  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men. 

His  pen,  wrote  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
the  swords  of  a  host  of  generals  rewrote  it,  their 
cannon  thundered  it,  their  musketry  echoed  it, 
their  bayonets  punctuated  it,  and  Appomatox  put 
its  seal  upon  it. 

Lincoln  had  none  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue. 
He  never  posed  for  effect.  Yet  he  had  a  way  of 
smoothing  the  ruffled  feathers  of  disgrountled 
party  men.     He  never  stroked  a  porcupine  the 
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wrong  way. 

He  had  the  capacity  for  decision,  and  master- 
ed the  problems  as  they  were  presented.  He 
waited  until  the  high  noon  of  history  had  struck 
before  he  sent  a  race  to  freedom. 

His  occupancy  of  the  White  House  was  a  tri- 
umph of  the  middle  classes.  A  bold  ambitious 
man  of  genius  might  have  saved  the  union  and 
wrecked  the  republic,  leaving  us  a  military  des- 
potism. His  brief,  intense,  undiplomatic  career 
smacks  of  the  soil.  The  politicians  were  shocked 
by  his  unconventionality,  but  the  people  under- 
stood him.  Since  Washington  no  one  has  so 
completely  captured  the  popular  heart. 

His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his  patent 
honesty.  This  was  so  transparent  that  friend  and 
foe  alike  were  compelled  to  bow  before  its  irre- 
sistible force.  To  the  common  people  he  was  not 
President  Lincoln,  but  Honest  Old  Abe. 

He  had  no  foolish  pride  nor  jealousy  which 
would  deny  to  others  their  meed  of  praise.  When 
his  friends  became  anxious  about  Grant's  pop- 
ularity that  it  might  land  him  in  the  White  House, 
Lincoln  said,  "Let  him  have  the  presidency  if 
he  can  only  take  Richmond. " 

Masters  there  were  in  his  cabinet,  but  they 
never  could  move  him,  once  he  had  decided.  In 
non-essentials  pliable  as  a  reed,  in  essential  things 
as  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Poverty  taught  him  what  smaller  souls  fail  to 
learn,  that  one  should  endure  hardship  patiently. 
He  proved  by  his  triumphant  rise  that  circum- 
stances are  not  the  masters  but  the  servants  of 
men.  Fortune  may  deny  the  luxuries  of  life, 
but  it  is  only  character  which  counts,  and  that 
is  best  developed  where  every  making  hour  is 
filled  with  struggle,  and  no  flag  of  truce  is  ever 
sent  out. 

In  him  character,  the  diamond  which  scratches 
every  other  stone,  was  of  purest  quality.    In  him 
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Hope  was  prophet,  priest  and  king-.  When  others 
turned  their  backs  in  despair  on  the  republic,  he 
through  densest  darkness  saw  the  glory  of  the 
coming  dawn. 

Liberty  inspired  his  soul  and  entranced  his 
vision.  Yet  there  is  nothing  dazzling  about  him. 
We  need  no  smoked  glass  to  view  him.  Whether 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  or  the  keeper 
of  a  county  store  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  he  is 
the  same  plain,  outspoken  man. 

The  youth  who  had  piloted  a  flatboat  down  the 
Mississippi  was  chosen  to  pilot  the  ship  of  state. 
In  a  tornado,  with  the  stars  all  lost  to  view  and 
every  chart  of  guidance  lacking,  he  held  the  helm 
with  a  hand  so  steady  as  to  win  the  plaudits  of 
two  continents. 

The  love  of  justice  and  fairplay  was  embedded 
in  his  nature.  These  qualities  may  be  destitute 
of  show,  they  may  never  be  set  to  music.  But 
they  stand  the  test  when  hurricanes  sweep  by. 
They  are  the  hearts  of  oak  that  ride  the  storm; 
and  when  the  clouds  melt  away  and  the  angry 
waves  are  stilled,  move  majestically  on  their 
course. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  a  hovel  as  lowly  as  was  the 
Son  of  God.  He  was  reared  in  penury  and 
squalor,  from  which  no  gleam  of  promise  shono 
forth.  Without  personal  grace,  without  wealth, 
without  powerful  friends,  without  official  train- 
ing, it  was  reserved  for  this  strange  being-  late 
in  life  to  be  snatched  from  obscurity,  and  at  the 
supreme  moment  given  the  command.  The  most 
experienced  leaders  of  the  day  had  to  stand  aside, 
while  this  fantastic  figure  is  pushed  to  the  front 
by  unseen  hands  and  entrusted  with  the  destiny 
of  a  nation, 

Napoleon  and  Washington  pass  naturally  into 
the  alcoves  of  history.  We  can  understand  their 
careers.  Napoleon  was  the  same  military  genius 
when  as  a  child  he  was  playing-  with  canon  or  at 
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the  age  of  28  astonishing  the  world  with  his  dazz- 
ling victories.  Washington's  youth  is  familiar  to 
us.  He  was  great  in  the  French  war  and  in  the 
Revolution. 

But  here  is  a  man  almost  unknown  until  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life  who  shoots  across  the 
sky  as  a  meteor,  and  there  remains  as  a  fixed 
star,  with  not  one  to  match  it  in  all  the  jeweled 
firmament. 

In  the  universe  of  God  there  are  no  accidents. 
From  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  to  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire or  the  sweep  of  a  planet  all  is  in  harmony 
with  law.  From  Caesar  to  Gladstone  soldiers  and 
statesmen  rise  step  by  step,  through  a  series  of 
progressions.  Each  advance  had  its  cause  and 
effect.  They  were  men  of  their  time.  Their  lives 
had  a  beginning  and  ending,  rounding  out  careers, 
simple,  clear,  complete. 

But  whence  come  the  inspired  ones?  By  what 
rule  do  they  live  and  move  and  grow?  They  are 
creations  which  baffle  the  understanding.  They 
emerge  out  of  the  shadow  and  we  know  them  not. 
The  mantle  of  God's  purpose  is  thrown  upon 
them ,  They  do  their  work  and  vanish  as  mysteri- 
ously as  they  came.  At  rare  intervals  they  ap- 
pear, seemingly  independent  of  all  else.  The  bur- 
den of  state  is  cast  upon  them,  as  they  carve  out 
the  destiny  of  a  century. 

The  tenseness  of  their  cheeks  is  never  relaxed. 
Their  courage  never  falters.  You  cannot  coax 
them,  nor  bully  them,  nor  buy  them.  They  give 
the  lie  to  that  proverb  which  says  all  men  have 
their  price. 

They  have  no  imperial  lineage,  they  wear  no 
glittering  diadem;  but  they  hold  the  courts  of 
royalty  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Their  way 
to  the  throne  is  through  a  vale  of  tears.  They 
are  the  victims  of  hatred  and  conspiracy  and  an 
untimely  taking  off. 

But  the  cup  of  poison  is  the  elixir  of  life;  the 
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assassin's  dagger  is  the  finger-post  pointing  the 
way  to  immortality ;  the  gallows  steps  lead  up 
to  the  hall  of  fame.  The  angel  rolls  away  the 
stone,  and  the  dead  come  forth  to  grasp  again 
the  scepter  of  righteousness. 

Go  with  me  into  the  temple  of  fame.  Every 
nook  and  niche  is  occupied.  The  space  is  crowded 
to  the  limit.  But  let  a  man  like  Lincoln  appear, 
and  see  how  gracefully  the  pillars  part  and  offer 
him  a  pedestal. 

During  four  years  of  fratricidal  strife  our  na- 
tion's defenders  passed  out  amid  the  requiem  of 
the  canon's  roar.  They  died  in  the  red  tide  of 
battle;  they  wasted  away  in  prisons;  they  per- 
ished of  disease  and  wounds. 

No,  they  perished  not.  They  still  live  in  the 
new  life  of  the  republic.  Wherever  our  banner  is 
lifted  in  behalf  of  justice  and  freedom,  the 
spirits  of  those  heroic  dead  come  forth  to 
strengthen  the  arm  that  defends  the  flag  and  to 
steady  the  heart  that  honors  it. 

So  Lincoln  lives  in  the  grateful  homage  of  the 
nation  he  redeemed.  His  name  is  held  in  sacred 
memory  wherever  liberty  is  spoken  or  mercy  wins 
a  tear. 
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51 


THE     ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The  Anthropological  Society  was 
founded  in  1895  with  a  view  of 
keeping  alive  the  good  work  of  the 
World's  Congress  held  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 
Our  Society  is  the  oldest  open 
forum  in  the  city. 

Objects 

1 — To  deal  fundamentally  (going 
to  the  root)  of  all  questions,  includ- 
ing physiology,  psychology,  soci- 
ology, ethnology,  etc.;  indeed,  put- 
ting under  contribution  all  sci- 
ences having  man  for  their  object. 

2 — To  analyze  political,  social,  re- 
ligious and  industrial  conditions. 

3 — To  cultivate  the  literary,  music- 
al and  artistic  tastes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

4 To  promote  a  society  of  com- 
rades, democratic  in  spirit,  strictly 
non-partisan,  without  propaganda; 
an  organization  of  comrades  that 
makes  for  unity  of  minds  and 
hearts.  To  provide  a  forum  in 
which  mutual  respect  and  liberali- 
ty are  encouraged  and  a  welcome 
hand  extended  to  every  one  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed  or  color; 
giving  all  views,  however  widely 
divergent,  a  respectful  hearing, 
teaching  by  example  the  spirit  of 
Brotherly  Love. 

On  June  24,  1923,  we  celebrated 
our  one  thousandth  meeting. 


Meetings  Capitol    Building,    Hall    601, 
Randolph   and  State  Streets. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  P.M. 
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